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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &e. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumdber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bist ComMuUNISM 
or CompLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman's person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities gfow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ities are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE VICTOR’S REST. 





“ His rest shall be glorious.” 





BY CARL SPENCER. 

Heart that so low dost beat, 
Striving and tiring, 

Oft in the battle’s heat 
Night’s cool desiring, 

Look beyond life and death, 

Hear what the Master saith, — 

**To him that conquereth 

The rest shall be glorious.” 


‘* Stay,’’ saith the world, “‘ delight 
Lives in my bowers ; 

Sleep on your arms to-night 
Through the watch-hours.”’ 

Here is no lawful rest, 

Cease the ignoble quest ; 

God giveth last the best, — 

His rest shall be glorious ! 


**Come,”’ saith the quiet grave, 


** Have done with living ; 
Rest such as mortals crave 
Is of my giving.” 
Not here, O Earth of woes ! 
Not such the saints’ repose ; 
Joy like a river flows,— 
His rest shall be glorious ! 


Not to the vanquished, heaven 
Opens its portals ; 

Rest is the glory given 

To crowned immortals. 

Where never foes surprise, — 

Where never storms arise— 

Past all uncertainties, 

The rest shall be glorious. 


Look not for mere release, 

Welcomed victorious ! 
God giveth more than peace ; 

His rest is glorious ! 
Endless when once begun, 
Fadeless the laurels won,— 
Oh, after God’s ** Well done!”’ 
The rest will be glorious ! 

(Christian Union. 


WAITING AND WATCHING. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HAVE shown that we obtain salvation 

from sin by thoughts or reckonings, which 
are not simply acts of our own, but take hold 
on responses of God’s spirit within us. We 
throw out a line and get a bite. But this ex- 
perience is not confined to one act of faith ; 
it constitutes in fact the interior and most im- 
portant experience of the whole Christian life. 
The business of a true believer, one who has 
begun to get hold of the resurrection of Christ, 
is to watch and wait and study and look for 
that experience constantly. When we have 
once found that we can throw our line and get 
a bite, our business is thenceforth to become 
fishermen in heavenly waters—to be always on 
the watch for a bite. We should count it the 
most profitable business of our lives to watch 
for the responses of the Spirit to our thoughts, 
feelings and imaginations, so that we shall act 
more and more from internal influences and 
monitions. We must let God speak to us in 
that inward way, and become not only a com- 
fort to us in our hearts, and a guide in matters 
of: theory, but a practical director of our lives, 





,; so that we shall walk as Christ walked, not 





New Series, Vol. VIII, No. 23 
} Whole No. 1357. 


by the light of the external world, but by the 
light of God. I said that this is the begin- 
ning of salvation from sin ; and now I say that 
it is the continuation of that work. 

This sphere of spiritual operations is our 
substitute for the rappings of the Spiritualists. 
They have noises, table-tippings and other 
manifestations which they think wonderful, and 
make use of as oracles of divination. We 
have better oracles than these. We can have 
responses, teachings and messages going on 
within us, without table-tippings or rappings. 
The true God does not resort to these external 
methods, but manifests himself in a more inte- 
rior, edifying way. ‘Telegraphing is an illustra- 
tion of his way, better than the rappings. You 
go to the right spot in yourself and pray, i. e., 
make a signal, and you get a response from 
God himself, instead of the ghost of a man. 
Our most valuable business as Christians will 
be to perfect ourselves in this kind of tele- 
graphing, and keep signals constantly going 
back and forth between us and heaven. 

This is the only way to get rid of the miser- 
ies of a divided life. The great difficulty in 
living a Christian life is that you seem to be 
under the necessity of having two sets of acts ; 
one set of this interior kind, and another set 
of a mere external nature. ‘That is the defi- 
ciency of the religion of the world, and it is 
the temptation with us to separate our religion 
from our external acts. The only way to get 
rid of this tendency is to bring all our com- 
mon actions under the control of this internal 
monitor. If I watch in my heart, and discover 
the will of God concerning any external thing 
which I am about to do, so that I feel sure 
that I get a vibration and response, and am 
acting under his direction, then my external 
actions become a part of my internal experi- 
ence. ‘The most insignificant exterior acts 
may become the sweetest and most beautiful 
parts of my life, just because of the connection 
formed between them and this internal oracle. 

It is a perfectly feasible thing, and the true 
theory of Christian life, to do a/ things in the 
name of the Lord Jesus ; and that means to 
bring all our common actions into the sphere 
of the internal reckonings. ‘There is a great 
deal of entertainment in this way of living. 
Whenever you get a bite from heaven, it is 
better than anything we call sport. This 
waiting and watching is true prayer. Praying 
with the mouth is nothing. We are told to 
“ pray without ceasing.” It is a great thing 
to pray without ceasing and to make it the 
business of our lives ; and there must be some 
way to do it, or Paul would not have given us 
that injunction. 


By following this principle, instead of at- 
tending to business with an idea that you are 
playing a strain of your own alone, you will 
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find that you are playing a second to another 
melody which is vibrating in your heart ; and it 
then becomes a matter of great interest to you 
to keep in time and tune with that melody, 
so that you lean on it and help it. Your 
life then becomes significant and melodious. 
It requires the same kind of watchfulness, 
fine taste and discernment, to carry your sec- 
ond along in good unison with the melody in 
your heart, as is required in two-part music. 
You must be watching another while you are 
about your own work. 


HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE. 
xX. 
~ CONTINUATION OF THE PUTNEY EPOCH. 

HOSE who have read the last chapter of 

“Community Literature” may be inter- 

ested to learn from the following article, pre- 

sented by Mr. Noyes in the first volume of Zhe 

Witness, some of the “ perils among false breth- 

ren” which .Perfectionism fell into in its early 
days, and through which it lived : 





VAIN-GLORIOUS TESTIMONY. 

One ot the chief peculiarities of Perfection- 
ism has been from the beginning its high 
valuation .of confession and testimony, as a 
means of victory over Satan. The “spring 
’ of our gospel being faith in the 
righteousness and victory of Christ, we have 
seen that the “confession of the mouth” is 
that external action which, more directly 
than any other, develops, codperates with and 
confirms this spring principle, and therefore 
deserves the first, if not the largest, place in 
our system of practical ethics. We have 
known and felt that “with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation,” and we have 
sought to follow the faith and the philosophy 
of those who “overcame the dragon by the 
blood of the Lamb and dy the word of their 
testimony.” So long and so far as we have 
soberly and intelligently acted on these prin- 
ciples, valuing testimony according to the 
standard of the Bible and of true spiritual 
philosophy, not as a substitute for, but as “Ae 
first and best auxiliary of faith, we have done 
well: Christ has not failed to fulfill his prom- 
ise, “He that confesseth me before men, him 
will I confess before my Father.” By the 
word of our testimony we have confirmed our 
nascent faith, broken the power of Satan, and 
opened the gates of heaven to our spirits. 


principle ’ 


But experience has proved that these prin- 
ciples are liable to perversions. Indeed, it 
would be strange if, in the infancy of their de- 
velopment, and in the hands of enthusiastic or 
dishonest persons, they had not been the dcca- 
sion of excesses and moral distortions. Noth- 
ing is more natural than that men of strong 
imaginations and weak judgment should be 
carried away with the idea that we may con- 
quer the devil and take heaven by “the word 
of our “estimony,” and so forget or undervalue 
the primary and in fact only indispensable 
requisite of victory, viz., “the blood of: the 
Lamb.” ‘Thus it has come to pass, that in 
many cases “confession with the mouth ” has 
usurped the place of faith in the heart. 

A class of forward, enthusiastic spirits early 





appeared among Perfectionists, whose grand 
object seemed to be, not to grow in grace, but 
in testimony. Ample scope for the pursuit of 
this object was furnished in the glorious but 
much perverted doctrine that “our salvation is 
finished in Christ.” Beginning with the con- 
fession of Paul—‘ TI live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me”—nothing was easier for these 
wordy champions than to prove syllogistically, 
and so make themselves and others partly be- 
lieve, that all the victories which Christ won, 
in his course from the manger to the throne of 
heaven, were theirs, not only prospectively and 
by promise, but presently and by possession. 
The more modest believers were disposed to 
make a distinction between “ salvation finished 
in Christ” and “salvation finished in ¢hem- 
selves.” Conscious as they were of external 
infirmities, they shrunk from a testimony which 
went to make them representatives of Christ 
in his final glory. ‘They saw that “ salvation was 
finished in Christ,” in Paul’s day as well as in 
ours ; and yet Paul—blessed as he was with 
“abundant revelations,” with all the outward 
and inward gifts of the Spirit, with unequaled 
powers of intellect, with zeal unquenchable, 
and with all desirable opportunities of grow- 
ing in the knowledge of God—still confessed, 
after many years of faith and testimony in the 
gospel, that he had not attained the resurrec- 
tion—that tribulation and warfare still awaited 
him—that his ultimate victory and his throne, 
though secured in Christ, were yet to be won 
by his own hard fighting and good judgment. 
Seeing these things, it was natural to infer 
that Paul had a way by which he reconciled 
the truth that “salvation is finished in Christ,” 
with the state of enterprise and warfare in 
which he was engaged ; and modest self-dis- 
trust suggested that Paul was a better judge 
of the true bearing of his own doctrines, than 
such mushroom believers as modern Perfec- 


| tionists. ‘To all such suggestions the enthu- 


siasts answered—* Paul is no example for us ; 
he lived before the Second Coming, while the 
gospel was yet in its infancy: we live 1800 
years after Christ appeared the second time 
‘without sin unto salvation,’ and we take 
Christ as he is—not as he was in Paul’s day.” 
Still the objection would return in the minds 
of some, that if Paul, while he confessed a 
Christ who finished salvation on the cross, yet 
worked out his own salvation with fear and 
trembling—by the same rule we may be re- 
quired in like manner to work out our salva- 
tion, even though we confess a Chnst who has 
come the second time, and has reigned in 
heaven 1800 years. If Paul with a risen, 
glorified Christ, still had a work of his own to 
perform, we, with a Christ who has risen, 
entered his glory, and come the second time, 
have still a work of our own to perform ; and 


_by the nature of things, our personal agency in 


the joint transaction which seeures our salva- 
tion remains the same, however long and how- 
ever far the victory in Christ may have ad- 
vanced. . 

Such reasonings as these, however, seldom 
availed to break the delusions of those who 
made great “swelling words of vanity” their 
delight. They insisted that all that was in 
Christ was in them ; that whatever they could 





see in Christ they had aright to claim and 
bear witness of as in themselves. They had 
died, risen again, ascended up on high, been 
clothed with the glorified body, and sat down 
on the throne of God. ‘They denied that they 
had anything to do—anything further to seek. 
‘To them heaven had departed as a scroll, 
earth and its works had been burnt up, the 
judgment was past, they had entered upon 
their unchangeable rest. As testimony of this 
kind progressed among them, from point to 
point, a spirit of rivalry evidently sprung up, 
and it became their ambition to outdo each 
other in daring, paradoxical boasting; and 
whoever could most fully prove himself spir- 
itually drunk, by the boldness and absurdity 
of his testimony concerning his own exalta- 
tion, was considered as having attained the 
highest standard of spiritual excellence. 

This kind of testimony reached the crisis 
of its excess in the course of a year from the 
commencement of Zhe Perfectionist at New 
Haven. In the latter part of 1835 it began 
to decline. When the enthusiasts proceeded, 
as was natural, from extravagant words to ex- 
travagant deeds, a reaction began to take place 
and some of the boasters fell in a little while 
as far below the ordinary level of spiritual 
enjoyment as they had previously soared 
above it. Some of them fled back to legal 
piety, some became sober and devoted ser- 
vants of mammon, some sought refuge and 
spiritual excitement in the “reformations” of 
the day, and some even became insane. 

Some may imagine that the preceding de- 
scriptions are true portraits of the whole body 
of Perfectionsts. But such will finally find 
themselves in a great mistake. I have had 
an opportunity of kitowing that there are, and 
have been from the beginning, some soder ones 
among the inebriates, who, while they believe 
and rejoice in the doctrines of Perfectionism, 
are at the same time slow and cautious in 
their application of them; whose object is 
really Aoliness, and not /iberty under the cloak 
of holiness—who think more of deeds than of 
words. Believers of this sort have been 
steadily advancing in knowledge and strength, 
while they have seen the boasters around them 
again and again scattered and cast down: and 
the enemy of righteousness may be assured, 
that when his whirlwinds have blown out all 
the false lights his own fire has kindled, the 
stars will burn brighter than ever. 

To the sober, I may address the language of 
exhortation, without fear of offense: and to 
them I say—Beware of boasting Perfection- 
ists. Be not carried away with the noise of 
“sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” 
Look carefully for that hidden treasure, charity, 
without which “angel-tongues” are nothing ; 


and remember that “ the MEEK shall inherit the 
earth.” 


NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES. 
I. 
R. NOYES, while engaged in his recent 
studies in “Second Advent Geology,” 
sketched in the following interesting way, one 
of the phases of Paul’s career: j 


Paul’s career, after his conversion, naturally 
divides itself into two parts, which may be 
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called the Barnadas-period and the Zimothy- 
period. The point where they separate is at 
the contention about Mark. .Acts 15: 36— 
41. Before that Barnabas had been Paul’s 
constant patron and companion. Immedi- 
ately after that Timothy came on the scene, 
Acts 16: 1, and thenceforward was his most 
conspicuous helper to the end. The difference 
between the two periods may be seen in the 
difference between the two men. Barnabas 
was an older man than Paul; Timothy was 
younger. Barnabas joined the church soon 
after the day of Pentecost, and was a convert 
of Peter and his associates. Acts 4: 36, 37. 
Timothy was converted at a later period under 
Paul’s own preaching, and was always addressed 
by him as his son. (Comp. Acts 16: 1, with 
chap. 14: 1—6, and see 1 Tim. 1: 2, 2 Tim. 
1:2.) Thus Barnabas by his position was the 


superior in the partnership, and the Barnabas-° 


period was the time of Paul’s novitiate and 
subordination to the apostles. When he sepa- 
rated from Barnabas and took Timothy for his 
companion, he assumed the major position, 
and thenceforward had an independent com- 
mand with helpers under him. 


It is interesting to trace Paul’s companion- 
ship with Barnabas, and see how he outgrew 
it. When he first went to Jerusalem after his 
conversion, it was Barnabas who “took him 
and brought him to the apostles.” Acts 9: 27. 
Thence he went to Tarsus and disappeared 
for a time (v. 30). By and by, Barnabas, being 
sent by the apostles on an important expedi- 
tion to Antioch, soon went to Tarsus “to seek 
Saul, and when he had found him, he brought 
him unto Antioch.” Acts 11: 22—26. They 
worked together for a year, and established 
the Church which first took the name of Chris- 
tian. ‘Then Barnabas and Saul were sent on a 
mission of relief to the brethren in Judea (v. 
30). On their return they took Mark with 
them. Acts 12:25. After some stay among 
the prophets and teachers at Antioch, “the 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them,” and they were sent on their first gospel 
journey, through Cyprus and the central parts 
of Asia Minor. Acts 12,etc. On this journey 
Saul’s name was changed to Paul (v. 9), and 
it is noticeable that the partnership which had 
heretofore been styled “ Barnabas and Saul,” 
was thenceforth inverted and became “ Paul and 
Barnabas.” On this journey also Mark left their 
service and returned to Jerusalem (v. 13). At 
Lystra when the people undertook to offer sacri; 
fice to the preachers as though they were gods, 
they called Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercury, 
Acts 14: 11, 12, which perhaps gives a glimpse 
of the apparent relation between the two 
men. After returning to Antioch (v. 29), and 
sojourning there “a long time” they went up 
to Jerusalem again together, Acts 15: 1—4, to 
get the decrees of the apostles about circum- 
cision. The apostles sent them back as their 
missionaries, calling them, “our beloved 
Barnabas and Paul,” and with them Judas and 
Silas. Acts 15: 25—27. 

This was the last of Paul’s service under 
Barnabas and the apostles. On the proposal 
for their next excursion the question about 
Mark came up. Paul objected to him on ac- 








count of his previous desertion ; but Barnabas, 
who was Mark’s cousin, Col. 4: 10, determined 
to take him along. Whereupon the partner- 
ship was dissolved, Barnabas sailing with Mark 
to Cyprus, his own country, and Paul with Silas 
for his companion entering on his second gospel 
journey, through Asia Minor and Greece. 
Early in this journey Timothy joined the new 
partnership, and the trio—Paul, Silas and 
Timothy—worked together in that interesting 
period when the Philippians, Thessalonians, 
Corinthians and Ephesians received the gos- 
pel, and when Paul was writing at least five of 
his first and most important epistles. After 
this journey Silas (who as a disciple of the 
Jerusalem apostles seems to have occupied a 
transitional position between the Barnabas- 
period and the Timothy-period) disappears 
from Paul’s history, and the final partnership 
of Paul and Timothy remains. In Paul’s 
own account of his next intercourse with the 
apostles and Barnabas (Gal. 2) we receive 
sharp notice that his novitiate was ended, and 
his independence begun. He had got his 
liberty to “withstand Peter to the face” 
and to reprove Barnabas for “dissimulation.” 
We have no idea that there was any lasting 
quarrel between Paul and Peter and Barnabas. 
Indeed, there is plenty of evidence to the con- 
trary. But it was necessary that Paul should 
straighten himself up against them even to the 
point of quarreling with them, in order that he 
might reach his own proper growth, and go on 
to receive the new gospel which was communi- 
cated to him. It was after this advance from 
the Barnabas-period to the Timothy-period, 
that Paul begun writing his epistles. 
{Selections from G. W. N.’s Writings. } 


THE POSSESSION OF TRUTH. 


E wish our readers to sympathize with 

us in the increasing interest with which 
we are learning to regard truth. If they have 
gone with us hitherto in the discipline of 
Christ’s school, they must have arrived at a 
point now where the transcendent beauty and 
value of truth is absorbing all the interest of 
their hearts. “If ye continue in my word,” 
said Christ, “then are ye my disciples indeed ; 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” Actual knowledge of the truth 
is equivalent to entire salvation: it breaks for 
us every snare of evil, and conducts us to the 
serene blessedness of heaven. “ // we walk in 
the light, as he is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship [or community] one with another, and 
the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.” 


Here let us understand this matter, and by 
a single act of just scrutiny sweep away the 
mystery, suspicion and uncertainty which the 
devil has contrived to throw over this subject. 
He would make us doubt if possible the exis- 
tence of truth as a living agency, a majestic 
deliverer. He points us to the world—di- 
vided into a thousand different and conflicting 
schools, each claiming to possess the truth—to 
the toiling students who in all ages have inter- 
rogated nature and revelation in vain, and died 
at last the victims of evil. We look abroad 





and find much that is plausible, but nothing 





satisfactory, in the pretensions of the highest 
intellects and the most devoted moralists of 
the day. The church shows us a form of truth, 
but no vital salvation. The fragmentary re- 
forms of later origin are full of letter demon- 
stration, but they strike hopelessly on the 
heart, and are seen to be doomed failures 
from the beginning. Above all, looking back of 
the new and specific discoveries which are 
urged as truth, at the light-bearers themselves, 
you find no true men, no evidence of per- 
sonal emancipation from the power of evil. 
In view of all this ground for skepticism, we 
are asked to doubt the actuality of truth, and 
still more its availability to the present practi- 
cal need of men. 

Rather, this parade of evidence serves to 
exalt truth, to endear it, to drive our confi- 
dence in it into certainity. The true criticism 
of all the men and schools who stand before 
us as examples of failure is this: They are at 
best but seeking to get the truth; not to be pos- 
sessed by it. Mark well the difference. ‘Their 
claim, and only claim is, that they have got the 
truth, or some portion of it, and are in a posi- 
tion to deal it out to the world as a merchant 
does his goods. It is sufficient for a man to 
make a discovery real or supposed of new 
truth, and everything conspires at once to set 
him up as a reformer, or in other words a 
would-be peddler of heaven’s light. The 
world encourages, nay demands, this perpetual 
round of humbug, by the profane and inverted 
view which it has of truth, and of man’s re- 
lation to it. The whole system of education 
which prevails proceeds upon the supposition 
that truth is a thing to be got and appropriated 
according to a man’s industry, and dealt in ac- 
cording to his: selfish advantage. ‘The Lord 
God himself would be parted off and disposed 
of in a similar way, if he were supposed to bé 
accessible to the enterprise of our ambitious 
truth dealers. 

But this bewildering game which has been 
played with shows of truth, and which, as leav- 
ing no result of actual happiness, has made 
truth itself to be doubted if not despised, 
is coming to be understood. It is founded 
throughout on a mistake ; and as the system it- 
self is radically false, truth shall not be re- 
sponsible for the failures that have been worked 
out. It is a mistaken idea that the truth can 
be got—can be held in the possession and 
service of any man or set of men. They may 
get more or less of true theory—some partial 
Jorm of truth, but not its power. Truth is 
divine, an extension of God himself, and as 
such can never become the servant of egotism. 

Having cleared away the juggling appear- 
ances which are intended to intercept our 
vision and obscure the reality, we may now be 
introduced afresh to rRUTH, and may worship 
in the fullest confidence that is instinctive to 
the heart. We are instructed to approach it, 
not as toa dead article of merchandise, but 
as to a glorious living power which is superior 
to us and can possess us. Our true attitude is 
seen to be not that of lordly control, or of 
indifference, but one of feminine invitation to 
the truth. Only as we pass into an entirely 
receptive relation toward the Spirit of Truth 
can we hope for any real connection with it. 
And no partial surrender of ourselves will 
suffice to establish this unity, or convey to us 
the integral power that belongs to it. It re- 
quires total reckless abandonment of the in- 
most life; a passionate appreciation of it 
which swallows up everything else. Its power 
of seduction, when once admitted to our hearts, 
is capable of bringing us to this extremity of 
love and abnegation. And when this is ac- 
complished, salvation is won; salvation pres- 
ent and ultimate, in general and in detail. 
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We live the truth in thought, word, and deed. 
But primarily in deed. And here we are led 
to make another criticism corresponding to the 
one already proposed and equally sweeping. 
The order in which “ruth manifests itself in 
the life is, first, in action ; having possession of 
aman, it seeks its first expression in deeds. 
This embodiment gained, the thought, theory, 
or idea of it, is in right order next expanded 
in conversation, subjected to the test of free 
and level argument. The third stage brings it 
legitimately to that of preaching, and the 
fourth to printing. As this is the natural pro 

cess of truth, so it is evident to mere inspec- 
tion that words spoken or printed, otherwise 
than in the order described, must lack the széd- 
stance and authority necessary to give them 
effect. This, according to the spirit of it, was 
the method of Jesus Christ, of the apostles, 
and of every truthful, sincere man that ever 
blessed the world. It is a righteous rule, and 
one inevitably natural to walk by, for whoever 
is really inspired by truth ; but one particularly 
odious and difficult for those who are so un- 
fortunate as to “get the truth.” 

We have but hastily expressed some of our 
earnest convictions on this subject. We can- 
not offer our hearts too much to the attractions 
which belong to truth. ‘To genuine humility it 
is the vehicle of God.—Sp/ritual Magazine, 
vol. 1, 1849. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wo. A. Hinps, Eprror. 


MONDAY, ¥UNEF. 5, 1871. 


A GOOD WORD IN DISGRACE. 


A“ the folly, iconoclasm, and maddened fury 
of the Paris insurgents have been associated 
with terms allied to Communism. “The Con- 
munists have pulled down the Vendome col- 
umn ;” “the Communists have burned the Tuil- 
leries :” “the Communists have set fire to the 
Louvre ;” “the Communists have resolved to raze 
Paris to the ground rather than yield to the Gov- 
ernment forces ;” “the Communists have mur- 
dered Archbishop Darbois and sixty-nine priests.” 

Such announcements in big type, followed by 
exclamation points, have for weeks been thrust 
upon the attention of all newspaper readers, until 
it is no wonder that many people are quite ready to 
think that the term Communism is synonymous 
with evil and horror. 


And yet Communism is a glorious word—it 
means fellowship—identity of life and interest— 
unity of heart and purse. No other term 
seems so well to express the complete sharing of 
interests which the gospel effects—the complete 
transition from ego-hood to brotherhood that took 
place, for instance, on the day of Pentecost, and 
which occurs in fact everywhere in proportion as 
the pentecostal spirit has scope. Shall we aban- 
don it because it has been abused and made 
to serve the purposes of fools, madmen, and 
rascals? .As well abandon the good old word 
Liberty on account of the follies and crimes com- 
mitted in its name. Americans, in view of the 
sad results of Republican experiments in France 
and elsewhere, are led to appreciate more highly 
their own political institutions and the various 
conditions which have rendered them possible. 
And so should the collapse of French Communism 
give us a higher appreciation of the success which 
Communism has attained here, and of the princi- 
ples which have ensured that success. As shown 
in a previous issue, there is scarcely anything in 
common between the political Communists in 
France and the successful Communists of the 
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United States. They contrast widely in principles, 
objects, methods, and spirit. 


The article which follows on “The Persis- 
tence of Civilizing Forces” is furnished by a con- 
tributor who is greatly interested in the modern 
theory of the conservation and correlation of 
physical forces. He is inclined to go farther than 
the physicists, urging that the higher forces con- 
cerned in the world’s progress—monotheism, 
intellectual culture, the sentiment of brotherhood, 
personal liberty, etc.—-are persistent and correla- 
ted; that none of them can be destroyed, and 
that they may mutually reproduce one another, 
as well as the forces of light, heat, electricity and 
magnetism. His proposition is of course not so 
easily demonstrated as that heat and light are 
persistent and correlated, and does not so readily 
admit of illustration. In the present article he 
simply discusses the question of their persistence, 
appealing for the confirmation of his theory to 
the facts of history—at the same time desiring 
that his essay may be regarded rather as an in- 
quiry after truth than as a dogmatic assertion of 
opinion. 





THE PERSISTENCE OF CIVILIZING FORCES. 


It is evident from history that .Wonotheism has 
been a constantly operating force in civilization, 
with its primary and most conspicuous mani- 
festation in the Jews. It distinguished them from 
all other nations of the world, many of whom con- 
spired against the Jews in order to destroy it. This 
should have been readily accomplished considering 
the respective powers of the parties for and against 
the principle. The Jews, at first a mere family, 
controlled at the time of their greatest prosperity 
but a small territory, while surrounded with nations 
vastly superior in numbers and power. Nomads, 
Egyptian slaves, inhabitants of Palestine, captives 
in Babylon, they were everywhere and at all times 
the embodiment of the monotheistic principle. It 
became an inseparable element of their literature 
and national. polity. Their power as a nation was 
repeatedly destroyed ; their land was made deso- 
late ; their temple burned; the walls and palaces 
of their chief city pulled down; they “wandered 
through all the mountains and upon every high hill; 
they were scattered upon all the face of the earth.” 
External foes and internal corruption and dissen- 
sion alike threatened the annihilation of “the chosen 
people” and of the principle which they repre- 


‘sented. Nevertheless the principle persisted, and 


has been steadily working its way to universal 
acknowledgment. The area now dominated by 
it is greater than a thousand Palestines, and its 
adherents are counted by hundreds of millions. 


History tells us, too, that the civilizing element of 
Intellectual Culture, of which literature and art are 
expressions, has been a persistent force. It must 
have been in operation from the earliest dawn of 
progress: we are the heirs of its productions in 
the entire past. Though confined to no nation or 
country, it has had its special representatives 
among the nations ; and of these the early Greeks 
stand preéminent. Intellectual culture distin- 
guished them from all other peoples, as the mono- 
theistic principle distinguished the Jews. It en- 
abled them to produce poetic, dramatic, oratorical, 
plastic and architectural results which still excite 
the admiration of the world. The “father of 
poetry,” the “father of history,” the masters of 
rhetoric, philosophers whose works yet endure, 
orators whose discourses still rank as models, were 
Greek. It is difficult for us in this practical age 
and country to conceive of the abundance and per- 
fection of the works which the Greeks produced 
more than two thousand years ago. “It is doubted,” 





says a writer, “whether there is a line of beauty 
used in the construction of our dwellings, in the 
moldings of our doors, on the cornites of our 
roofs, that was not perfected in the busy brain of 
Greek architects.” Has the force which produced 
such results been destroyed? Has it become 
weakened with the decline of the political impor- 
tance of Greece, and with the degeneracy of the 
inhabitants bearing the name Greek? The life of 
Greece was not the life of a thousand years. It 
is rather the life of all time. The following con- 
siderations favor the supposition, that Greek cul- 
ture (including in this term attention to the varied 
forms of literature and art) has fertilized the com- 
mon mind of humanity, and is still a vigorous 
element in its progress : 


(1) Greek culture followed Gr: ek victories dur- 
ing the conquering days of Grecian history. 


(2) Greece perfected the Phcenician alphabet, 
and then gave it to those nations that have since 
made greatest progress in civilization. Says Pro- 
fessor Whitney, in his Lectures on Language :— 
“From the Greek alphabet have been derived, by 
modifications and adaptations of greater or less 
consequence, several others, used by peoples of 
each of the grand divisions of the eastern conti- 
nent—as the Coptic of later Egypt, and the Arme- 
nian; the runes of some of the Germanic tribes 
also, and the early Celtic modes of writing, trace 
their origin back to it, mainly through the Latin, 
as does the modern Russian. But the Latin alpha- 
bet itself is beyond all comparison the most im- 
portant of its derivative forms. * * * It has be- 
come the common property of nearly all the enlight- 
ened nations of modern times whose civilization 
is derived from that of Greece and Rome; while 
under European influence its use has also extended 
and is extending among the races of inferior 
endowments and culture, even crowding out, to 
some extent, their indigenous and less convenient 
modes of writing.” 

(3) After Greece began to decline as a military 
power she still conquered her rivals with literature 
and art. Rome, as arbiter of the world, yet re- 
mained the pupil of Greece. The Roman mind 
was fertilized by Greek culture, and owed its civili- 
zation and progress in no small degree to this 
cause. 

(4) Later, after the capture of Constantinople 
and conquest of Hellas by the Turks, in the fif- 
teenth century, Greece communicated by her ex- 
iled scholars an impulse to Western Europe, from 
which resulted the rich culture that the Italians, 
French, Germans and other peoples now boast. 


(5) Orators, sculptors, architects, still look to 
Greece for models of excellence. “Greece,” in 
the language of C. C. Felton, late president of 
Harvard College, ‘is the school of the civil- 
ized world. The life of her spirit lives on wherever 
intellectual culture has existed or now exists; it 
spreads with the extension of the realm of letters 
and art; it legislates over the kingdom of beauty ; 
it increases in power and intensity with every 
advancing century.” 

Again we learn from history that the princi- 
ple of Brotherhood—first distinctly proclaimed by 
Christ nearly two thousand years ago—has been a 
permanent, constantly operating force in civili- 
zation. Its effects are now manifest in all de- 
partments of society—religious, social, political— 
all are crystallizing anew with this principle as a 
controlling force. To it are we indebted for the 
greater part of the myriad combinations now in 
existence. Might based upon physical force, 


power based upon inheritance, are displaced 
by the principle of unity—unity recognizing iden- 
tity of interests, and operating for mutual benefits. 
Free governments, free churches, free schools, 
| codperative movements, even ordinary partner- 
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ships, are manifestations of this principle. It is 
recognized as a fundamental element of all law. 
It has in considerable measure supplanted national 
selfishness and barbarity. Before it was recog- 
nized nations boasting of civilization considered 
themselves justified in killing or reducing to slavery 
the crews of such vessels as were driven upon 
their shores. Now an enemy’s ships are entitled 
to shelter and protection in certain extreme cases. 


History also tells us that the principle of Personal 
Liberty is another persistent element of civilization. 
Take, for illustration, a single phase—/iberty of 
conscience. Consider what powers of church and 
state have been arrayed against it ; how its repre- 
sentatives have been tortured by rack and by fire ; 
how bulls of excommunication and threats of 
eternal damnation have been hurled against it: 
consider how families, churches, societies, have 
endured exile on account of it; how in one cen- 
tury in a single country hundreds of thousands 
were destroyed or driven into foreign lands ; count 
the long roll of conscience-martyrs and heroes 
whose voices raised for liberty of conscience have 
been silenced by the sword, the fagot, the prison 
and the gallows. And yet the principle has per- 
sisted. It has been checked in one quarter only 
to appear in another; like a subterranean fire it 
has often manifested itself where least expected, 
bursting forth first in the East, then in the West, now 
in the North, and again in the South. The best 
portion of mankind at the present time smiles when 
papal bulls are directed against it, and in fact at 
all efforts designed for its destruction. Like elec- 
tricity, or light. or heat, or gravitation, it must 
have free play. Man may seek to enlighten the 
conscience of his brother; he may not control it. 

It would be easy to show that other civilizing 
forces have been persistent. Language itself 
affords an illustration in point. It is unnecessary 
to reproduce in this connection the evidence show- 
ing that language has grown into its present com- 
plicated and useful forms from the most meagre be- 
ginnings, probably from mere onomatopoetic and in- 
terjectional utterances by continual modifications, 
and that both original utterances and subsequent 
modifications have been the results of the same oper- 
ative force—the desire for mutual intelligibility—a 
force which from its very nature must be persist- 
ent world without end. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—A superb umbrella magnolia is in blossom on 
the lawn. It is not the sweet-scented variety, how- 
ever, so that at the first inhalation of its odor the 
lock and exclamation of admiration become de- 
cidedly modified. 

—A plot of grass, screening itself from too pub- 
lic observation between the ice-house, upper 
flower-garden, tontine and a row of dwarf apple- 
trees, has become the family bleaching-ground this 
spring. During the late season of apple-blossoms, 
this plot was very thickly strewn with clothes. We 
wonder if there is a housewife in the land who 
does not cherish the hope in her heart that her 
stained or yellow linen, will attain to immaculate 
whiteness if put out to bleach when the apple-trees 
are in blossom! We know of none who are not 
eloquent in asserting that this season of the year 
is peculiarly adapted to such purposes. “ But the 
reason ?” asks the bearded sage, while listening to 
his fair companions’ earnest plea as to facts. “It’s 
so, any way,” is the usual reply. We think some 
philosopher, interested in the science of familiar 
things, might find a reason for this well-authenti- 
cated fact. Perhaps, as oné affirms, there is more 
than the usual amount of ozone in the atmosphere 
at this season of the year. 





—“Won’t you cume down into the garden with 
me a moment?” said Portia, our priestess of flow- 
ers, “1 want to show you something. It’s an ex- 
periment we tried with the scarlet geranium, and 
it’s so successful I thought other folks ought to 
know it.” Tying on our hat, we followed her, 
and soon were seatedon the grass just beyond the 
garden border. “First look at this,” said she, 
producing an ugly, withered, skeleton plant, as dry 
as a grape-cutting and looking as much like a cut- 
tle-fish as anything we could think of. ‘You 
know,” she continued, “that we always take up a 
good many plants in the fall and put them in pots 
to keep through the winter? Well, last summer a 
lady visitor told Mrs. B. that if she would pull up 
these scarlet geraniums by the roots, hang them 
up in the cellar somewhere and give them no more 
attention, they would do as nicely in the spring as 
though they had been carefully nursed in pots all 
winter. Mrs. B. hung up three of the plants as 
the lady suggested, and this spring when I com- 
menced working in the garden I found one of them 
lying on a pile of rubbish in the cellar. It was a 
frightful looking thing—as much worse than that 
one I just showed you as you can think; but it 
had begun to bud down near the roots, so I put it 
into a pot to start it, and now just look! It is the 
most flourishing plant of the kind we have, and it 
is much more graceful in shape than those kept in 
the usual way.” 


—The Bobolink has appeared, with the freséo 
movement of his song as brilliant as ever. An 
admirer thus apostrophizes this ecstatic bird : 


BOBOLINK. 


Throat brimful of music— 
Cannot keep it in ; 
Bless me! Wouldn’t have you try ; 
*T would almost be a sin. 
Should think ’twould choke you though, sometimes, 
The aperture ’s so small 
That all this noise must struggle through, 
Or not get out at all. 


Swinging on the lily-cups, 
Hiding in the clover, 
Prince of comic vocalists, 
Saucy little rover— 
Give us a gem from Mozart ; 
A taste of Meyerbeer ; 
Or a morceau from Rossini, 
Fit for cuJtivated ear. 


Cannot ?—Well, stop trying ; 
Your own wild notes are best. 
Stick to the tune you ’ve practiced, 
Never mind the rest ; 
Stretch your mouth to the utmost ; 
Pour forth your pearly song, 
Marred by no taint of by-gone grief, 
Or shade of future wrong. 
Y. Z. 
—The family were edified a few evenings since 
by the following letter from amember. The writer 
is a lady of more than fourscore, who joined the 
Community in its earliest days. She has been con- 
fined to her room for some time past by illness : 


DEAR COMMUNITY BROTHERS AND SISTERS: 
Nearly four months have elapsed since I have been 
permitted to attend the evening meetings. It has 
been adeprivation to me, but I feel present in spirit, 
and am one with you in your confessions of Christ, 
and have also a renewed baptism of love and con- 
fidence in you, which I wish to express. I find 
my heart full of thankfulness. I thank God that 
he gives mea spirit of reconciliation to his will, 
and enables me to trust him in all things ; I thank 
him for a Community home and the numberless 
blessings that surround me, but especially for the 
gift of Mr. Noyes. His late talks on the Second 
Coming, Paul’s gospel, overcoming death, etc., 
have been full of interest and edification to me. 
I have realized a contagion from the study of them, 
which has strengthened and comforted my heart. 
I believe in God’s power to make us new creatures, 
and in the confession of Christ as a means. 

Yours in the faith and love of Christ, 

A. R. C. 


—The Talk entitled ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
published in the fifth volume of the present series, 
was read in meeting the other evening, and occa- 








sioned some edifying conversation. It is not un- 
usual for persons writing about us, even those who 
are impressed in our favor, to criticise us be- 
cause, as they say. ‘we break up families.” We 
are willing to have our system of organization tried 
by this test—whether it is favorable to making a 
good home or not—for the time will come when 
the system that makes the best home will be ap- 
proved by the whole world. Already we are be- 
ginning to have the reputation of making a good 
home. Many of our visitors who come here full of 
prejudice and holy horror, wonder at our manifest 
harmony and happiness, admit enthusiastically that 
ours is a good home, and leave, so mollified in 
their attitude toward us, that nothing but the letter 
of their objections is left. As time advances, the 
influence of the Community atmosphere on our 
«visitors will be more and more apparent, for the 
true spirit of home is growing all the time, and 
every year witnesses an increase of brotherly love 
and unity among us. The spirit of sincerity that 
we cultivate does much toward making a good 
home. It removes in time those little slivers of 
disfellowship which, in the households of ordinary 
society, fester and rankle until they break out into 
open wounds of discord. Care for others, or 
the principle that it is better to give than to re- 
ceive, makes home pleasant. Paul was a good ex- 
ample of the spirit that loves to serve others. 
Even when working with all his might for the 
spiritual welfare of believers, he would not be be- 
holden to them for his bodily wants ; and, in that 
memorable journey to Rome, a prisoner, and ship- 
wrecked among barbarians, his natural impulses 
showed themselves in his gathering sticks for the 
fire kindled by his rude hosts. The revival spirit 
is a home spirit. On the day of Pentecost that 
spirit was poured out and made home at once. 
Those that believed were together and had all things 
common, and none said that aught of the things 
that he possessed was his own. 
WALLINGFORD. 


—We’ve a potato-washer. Mr. Herrick made 
it. It cost little but his time in making it, and 
that wasn’t much. It consists of a common- 
sized nail-keg perforated with augur holes, sus- 
pended by pins in a wooden box just large enough 
for it, and turns with acrank. It is a neat little 
contrivance. Try it, ye housewives, who are hur- 
ried with kitchen work. 

—All through the breakfast hour this morning 
there was quite a lively discussion between the 
anti-whip-poor-will-ites and the fro-whip-poor-will- 
ites. A whip-poor-will dared to perch itself close 
by and sing last night, and every one who heard it 
was ready to believe that its place of lighting was on 
the tree nearest his or her window. Some were 
charmed with its music and stoutly advocated peace, 
but others cried for a shot-gun. One young man, 
whose mood at table indicated loss of sleep, 
thought it “bad enough to have to sit up till the 
house was still to get any sleep, without hav- 
ing that bird station itself in his window and shriek 
at him!” Mr. Skinner mildly remonstrated at 
this, and said we should not complain of Provi- 
dence. A young woman said Mr. S. was like the 
good church people who so severely labored with 
one member for carrying an umbrella ; they said it 
was flying in the face of Providence! Mr. S. re- 
torted, “If you mean to apply that umbrella story 
to me you must carry it through. The church 
member didn’t complain of the rain, he only took 
measures to protect himself from it. And so J. 
should put cotton in his ears, and not complain of 
the whip-poor-will!” The bird will probably not 
be shot at present. 


An English paper says that after concluding a lecture, Mr. Brad- 
laugh called upon any present to reply to his arguments. 
rose, and spoke somewhat as follows: 


A collier 
Maister Bradlaugh, me and 


‘ my mate Jim were both Methodists till one of these infidel chaps 
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came this way. Jim turned infidel, and used to badger me about 
attending prayer-meetings; but one day in the pit a large cob of 
coal came down upon Jim’s ‘yead.’ Jim thought he was killed, 
and, ah, mon! but he did holler and cry to God.’* Then turning 
to Mr. Bradlaugh, with a knowing look, he said, ‘‘ Young mon, 
there’s now’t like cobs of coal for knocking infidelity out of a mon.” 
It need scarcely be said that the collier carried the audience with 
him. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 





BY R. V. HAWLEY. 


The prettiest bird that is seen 
Is the butterfly flitting o’er the green. 
HERE are four periods of existence through 
which the Butterfly passes. First the egg 
state, in which the caterpillar is formed. Second, 
the larva state, in which the caterpillar, after 
coming forth from its shell, lives on the foliage of 
tr€es and plants. Third, the chrysalid or pupa 
state, in which the caterpillar passes through a 
complete transformation, remaining at rest and 
without food until ready to burst its chrysalid and 
enter upon the fourth or Butterfly state, with 
four colored wings and a little proboscis coiled be- 
neath the head, through which it sucks the honey 
from the flowers and moisture from the puddles 
along the roadside, to sustain life during its short 
existence ; for many Butterflies live but a few days, 
or weeks at most, after having laid their eggs. 

How different is the Butterfly, which flies from 
place to place with the ease of a bird, passing 
many miles during a day, from the crawling and 
disgusting worm. During the caterpillar life it had 
sixteen legs, and was provided with teeth with 
which to gnaw the leaves, laying bare the limbs 
around it, to satisfy its ravenous appetite, mean- 
while growing rapidly, and shedding its skin three 
or four times before becoming a chrysalid. When 
ready for this change the caterpillar spins a little 
tuft of silk in which it securely attaches the hooks 
of its hind feet, and from which it hangs whilst 
passing through its transformation. Some kinds 
of caterpillars, after attaching their hind feet, form 
a loop of silken threads in the shape of the letter 
U, the ends of which are securely fastened to a 
branch: passing their heads through this loop 
they are enabled to support themselves either in 
an upright or horizontal position. 


FLOWERS IN COLORADO. 


A botanical friend writes as follows from Cafion 
City : 

“You can imagine what a splendid time I am 
having among the flowers of Colorado. Almost 
every one is new to me, for I have found only one 
familiar Connecticut flower (C/aytonia). Perhaps 
it is on account of their strange look that I think 
them superior in beauty to Eastern flowers. The 
land now is full of varieties of lupine, purple, pink 
and blue, and other leguminose are out in great 
abundance. I always have a tumbler of fresh flow- 
ers on my table and a shallow plate on which I 
place cones of cacti, and there they blossom as 
well as out of doors. One day I had sixteen cactus 
flowers, fire red, flashing from my tin plate. There 
are at least six varieties of cactus here, and they 
are all now coming into bloom. Some are round like 
balls, and some are great cones made up of innu- 
merable smaller cones, sprinkled over with an infi- 
nite number of red buds and blossoms, and covered 
with countless long, sharp, stiff needles. They 
are at the same time objects of admiration and 
of terror. Many sleepless seconds have I spent 
thinking how I shall conquer them, and imprison 
them in a hortus siccus. However good a plan I 
may think out, when I try to put it in practice the 
thorns prick most terribly. When out gathering 
them for my tin plate, I take my botanical butcher 
knife, cut off a cone, stick the knife into it and 
transfer it to my can; on reaching my room I tip 
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it out on to the plate. A good plan in theory, but 
in practice very hard on the fingers and somewhat 
conducive to irritation.” 


HERRNHUT AND ITS FOUNDER. 
Ill. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 


N the winter of 1741 Count Zinzendorf again 
crossed the Atlantic, accompanied by his 
daughter, a girl of sixteen, and a few other friends 
of both sexes. Landing in New York, the com- 
pany proceeded at once to the infant Moravian 
Colony that had the year before settled on the 
river Lehigh in Pennsylvania, now the flourishing 
village of Bethlehem. The place was then a 
wilderness, surrounded by tribes of the aborigi- 
nes, in whom the Count became deeply interested. 
His visit to this country was prolonged for nearly 
two years, during which time he labored inces- 
santly, and for the most part among the Indians, 
with the view of their conversion to Christianity. 
He journeyed from tribe to tribe through pathless 
forests, cheerfully enduring hardships, and en- 
countering unforeseen dangers, that he might, if 
possible, win over his red brethren to the civilizing 
power of the gospel of Christ. The Count’s 
success, however, was small. In the beginning 
of 1743 we again find him in his native village, 
filled with joy at seeing the growth and prosperity 
of his first love, the Herrnhutian Community. 
The edict of banishment had been withdrawn in 
consequence of a favorable report from a second 
Royal Commission appointed to search to the 
bottom of the Herrnhutian theology, for the al- 
leged heterodoxy. The Count and all his followers 
were pronounced sound in doctrines. This sec- 
ond Commission included some of the most cele- 
brated clergymer of central Europe. The zeal- 
ous preacher did not profess to have made any 
discoveries of fundamental truth not already hekl 
by the Lutheran reformers. He simply endeav- 
ored to actualize Protestant doctrines, and to em- 
ploy more freely allowable means. The formation 
of choirs or little churches within the church, was a 
pet idea with Spener, and heartily accepted by Zin- 
zendorf, securing, as he affirmed, more effectual 
discipline than previous methods. The Count’s 
genius for organizing his forces evidently partook 
largely of the military spirit; for on all festal 
occasions the various choirs, dressed in uniform, 
with banners flying, marched and countermarched 
to the music of drums and trombones; and must 
have presented a sight both grand and imposing. 


The Colony from Herrnhut, that built up the 
village of Marienborn and Herrnhaag, was less 
fortunate then the parent Community. Some- 
thing like a spifitual epidemic, of a convulsionary 
type occurred, causing wild, fanatical proceedings 
and childish ebullitions, that finally resulted in 
their dissolution and dispersion. The following 
is the Count’s own version of what he denominated 
the “sifting time.” He says: “The first op- 
portunity for the terrible day of sifting I my- 
self must have given, and chiefly through the 
idea, ever present, and from which I never could 
emancipate myself during my whole life, that no 
state of true Christian felicity, no full reliance on 
Christ’s death, could be realized unless the heart 
of the whole congregation assumed the position 
of achild. This idea became implanted in me; 
and on my return from America I sought the 
opportunity of making it evident to my brethren. 
It found ingress among them, and was seized with 
avidity. But out of the few would-be-children 
a large society sprung up, and this in some years 
sank into a state of degeneracy. The source 
of those abuses arose from the views taken that 
converted the simplicity, uprightness, and candor 
of our worship into a matter of hilarity.” 





The Count manifestly got his idea of the child 
disposition from Christ’s words, “Except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The 
Count’s followers evidently construed this pas- 
sage childishly, and gave themselves up to foolish, 
merry-making proceedings ; instead of giving it its 
true meaning of docility of disposition and recep- 
tivity of heart toward superiors. “In malice be ye 
children, but in understanding be ye men.” ,The 
evil became too deeply rooted to be eradica- 
ted; hence the breaking up of the villages, con- 
sisting of nearly a thousand inhabitants, most of 
whom emigrated to America. These sad events 
in Moravian history occurred between 1745 and 
1750. 

But no amount of adverse experiences dis- 
couraged the Count in the least from prosecuting 
his missionary labors wherever openings could 
be found. Still Herrnhut, his early love, received 
more of his personal care, as he advanced in years. 
To the Herrnhutians he was the “beloved dis- 
ciple,” a title of which he was proud, although 
nominally bishop of the Herrnhut congregation. 


The amount of spiritual and mental labor per- 
formed by the Count, according to the statements 
of his biographers, was marvelous indeed. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to learn that his physical 
powers finally succumbed to the hurculean tasks 
so constantly demanded of them; and the Count 
died a peaceful death at Herrnhut in 1760, causing 
sincere grief among the entire body of Moravians 
in all parts of the civilized world. Many of Zin- 
zendorf’s literary productions are still extant, 
Some of his poems are said to be very popular 
with the Moravians to this day. More than a 
hundred volumes of prose and poetry were pro- 
duced by this singular genius of the eighteenth 
century. 


NEW YORK HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 





The Department of Docks has, after a careful 
examination of various plans for the improvement 
of the docks of New York city, selected one 
which will, when completed, enable the harbor of 
New York to accommodate all its shipping more 
easily and cheaply than any other city in Christen- 
dom. 

The leading principle of the scheme is the con- 
struction of a substantial sea wall of granite along 
the whole water-line, entirely displacing the un- 
sightly piers of rotting timbers which now serve 
as wharves to this magnificent harbor. 


The engineers of the department estimate that 
the wall can be built, and the street behind it 
filled up, graded, and finished, at a cost of about 
two and a half million of dollars per mile. And 
it is confidently expected that the additional rent 
of the largely increased accommodations for ship- 
ping will easily pay the interest on the bonds to 
be issued, without increasing the rates, which are 
now lower than in any other important port. 


The portion which it is proposed to have built at 
once extends from Grand-st, on the East River, to 
West Fourteenth-st. on the North River. This will 
afford a pier-length of twenty-one and a half miles 
—more than is possessed by the whole of Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead. : 

In addition to these improvements of the docks, 
which are made at the expense of the city, the 
U. S. Government has undertaken the removal 
of the obstructions at 

. HELL GATE, 
and is prosecuting the work with a vigor and 
thoroughness which promise’ to forever make 
an end of these dangerous reefs. The work in 


progress at Hallett’s Point contemplates the re- 
moval of the whole of the point or reef which 
now obstructs navigation, leaving a channel of 
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ample depth for the largest vessels, with a vertical 
shore of rock on the land side. 

To effect this object a vertical shaft has been 
sunk within a coffer dam, one side of the shaft 
corresponding to .a portion of the shore line. 
From this shaft radiate ten headings, the first and 
tenth heading following the proposed shore line. 

Up to May 7th the average distance to which 
the headings had been pushed was about 53 feet. 

The work proceeds without intermission night 
and day except on Sunday, under the direct super- 
intendence of G. C. Reitheimer, C. E., a gentle- 
man of large experience in this class of work. 

The headings are crossed at intervals by galle- 
ries, and the piers left standing are to be penetrated 
by chambers having a ground plan of the form of 
the letter T. In these chambers the final charges 
will be placed and fired, when it is expected the 
entire mass of rock left standing after the cuttings 
will be broken in pieces of such a size as to be 
easily removed. Nearly the whole of the work 
thus far has been done by Cornish miners im- 
ported for the purpose. Hand-drills have been 
used, but a diamond-drill machine is on trial in 
one of the headings, but as yet does not prove 
much more effective than hand-drills. 

The Scientific American of May 2oth, to which 
we are mainly indebted for these statistics, gives a 
view of the machine at work, together with a 
ground plan of ten headings and galleries. 

G. E. C. 


MATTERS OF MENTION. 





Attention has recently been turned to the coal 
beds discovered a few years ago on the Isthmus of 
Panama ; and it is found that the coal is of good 
quality, and almost inexhaustible in quantity. 





The Lakeside Monthly revives the claim of the 
late Eleazer Williams, that he was the lost Bourbon, 
in favor of his son, Jno. E. Williams of Oshkosh, 
Wis., who is described as the sailing-master of a 
lake-craft, but quite illiterate—professing to believe 
the story of his royal descent, while indifferent re- 
specting it. 





Professor Gould has gone to superintend a new 
observatory, founded by the Argentine Govern- 
ment at Cordova. In illustration of the extreme 
dryness of the climate there, he says: “ A bowl of 
water, left uncovered in the morning, is dry at night ; 
ink vanishes from the inkstand, and becomes thick 
almost by magic ; the bodies of animals, left ex- 
posed, dry up instead of decomposing ; and neither 
active exercise, nor exposure to the sun’s rays, 
causes perceptible perspiration.” 





A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial 
thus mentions steam-plowing in his account of Mr. 
Greeley’s visit to the plantation of Mr. Laurence 
near New Orleans : “The plow is of the ordinary 
shape, and is elevated or depressed at will. The 
motive power is supplied by two portable engines, 
one on each side of the field. The plow is drawn 
to and fro across the field by ropes of steel wire, 
and is guided by a rider, who turns wheels @ /a 
velocipede. One of the plows turned a furrow on 
fallow ground two feet in depth. A harrow fifteen 
feet long and five wide is operated by the engines, 
also a subsoil plow or cultivator, for running be- 
tween the rows of cane. Mr. Greeley rode and 
guided one of the plows, happily without fatal re- 
sults, for he is said to be a shocking bad eques- 
trian.” 





Notwithstanding the wholesale destruction of 
life and property which has recently taken place in 
Paris, it has been chiefly monuments and struc- 
tures commemorative of political, military and 
kingly glory that have suffered, while the more 
enduring and valuable treasures of science and 





art have in great part been preserved trom injury. 
At the time of the investiture of Paris by the Ger- 
mans the city authorities took measures to secure 
from possible injury the most valuable of the art 
treasures of the Louvre and other public buildings. 
During the late fratricidal strife the Jardin des 
Plantes, containing the preparations of Cuvier and 
the rare treasures of the Ecole de Medicine were 
unmarred. The “ Reds” in their madness destroyed 
the splendid palace of the Tuilleries, but spared 
the Royal Library in the Rue Richelieu. The Arc 
de Triomphe in the Place de 1’Etoile and the col- 
umn of the Place Vendome are both in ruins, but 
the Sorbonne buildings, occupied by the University 
of Paris, remain intact. The verdant Bois de 
Boulogne and the wide and shady Boulevards, 
which were the pride of all Parisians, are now 
waste places. In brief, that which most minis- 
tered to the pride of the great city has suffered 
most, while her real treasures remain to her. 


Some doubt has been expressed by the public 
press in regard to the validity of the claim made 
by the late Dr. Horace Wells of Hartford, Conn., 
to being the discoverer of modern anesthesia. 
But such eminent professionals as Valentine Mott, 
Isaac Taylor, M. D., Dr. Frank Hamilton, Prof. 
Doremus, Dr. Baker and others, award the honor 
of this truly great discovery to Dr. Wells, and 
to him alone. 


During the recent suspension in coal mining 
the attention of manufacturers who were large 
consumers of it was turned to the question of the 
substitution of some cheaper fuel. Bituminous 
coal, which is always offered in the markets at 
much lower rates than anthracite, was tested to 
some extent by them, but by none with more 
thoroughness than by the establishment known as 
Colt’s Armory at Hartford. A careful compari- 
son of the two kinds of coal, both by weight and 
by relative cost, resulted in favor of Bituminous 
coal as superior for steam-generating purposes. 
This result is important in view of enterprises re- 
cently undertaken for the greater development of 
the coal resources of the country. The principal 
deposit of soft coal at present worked in this 
country, is in western Pennsylvania, along the 
Ohio river and its upper tributaries, whence it 
is sent by rail or boat to Pittsburg for distribu- 
tion. Another field of considerable extent is found 
in the western counties of Maryland, the coal com- 
ing to market by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 
Both of these deposits are difficult of access to the 
Eastern States by reason of the steep grades on 
the western slopes of the Alleghanies up which 
the coal has to be hauled, such transit adding ma- 
terially to the cost of the product. But very ex- 
tensive deposits of soft coal exist in many other 
places, and that in western Virginia along the 
Kanawha River and its tributaries is favorably lo- 
cated, and. a railroad, the Ohio and Chesapeake, 
has been projected and partially built, which is to 
run through it, and is expected to form a line of 
easy grade from the coal fields to tide-water on the 
James river, distant about three hundred miles. 





“DIALECT.” 


What Mr. Crocker, in the Literary World, calls 
“the mimetic mania” has had a vast growth since 
Mr. Bret Harte invented the process of gilding 
with poetry the dialect of the bush-whackers of 
the plains and the red-shirted gentlemen of the 
mines ; and we echo the doubt expressed by the 
same authority, whether the literary value of the 
original compensates for the demoralization which 
follows the floods of imitations. Although the 


latter are ina fair way to spoil our appetite for 
even the best of the kind, we can yet take comfort 
in the thought that the rhymes of Mr. John Hay, 
and his crowd of followers, in a dialect that never 
issued from the mouth of man, mark themselves 
as spurious and cannot stand for a long time be- 





side the others. But Mr. Harte deserves the least 
pity for this infringement upon his rights as in- 
ventor; for anything in the way of imitations 
more savage than his travesties, or more unjust 
in their ferocious satire, has rarely been seen. 
What he does with malice prepense in the case of 
Charles Reade, Disrzli and the rest, and with a 
predetermined purpose of reproducing and exag- 
gerating the faults of his model, others have 
done for him with the most innocent intentions 
and no thought of burlesque in their minds. The 
main difference is, that Mr. Harte’s travesties are 
sometimes funny, while the others are always 
mournful ; but the “mimetic mania” produces in- 
sipidity in either case.—Boston Post. 


INFLUENCE OF TREES ON CLIMATE. 





The subject of the influence of “foresting,” or 
the planting of trees, upon the climate of a coun- 
try, and of “deforesting,” or destroying the forest 
growth, continues to excite much interest through- 
out the world, as itis now well established that 
the climate of many localities has been materially 
altered by one or the other of these processes. 
Systematic efforts have been made, in different 
parts of the world, for introducing a growth of 
trees where these had either disappeared or had 
never been known, from which important results 
have followed in many instances. We have be- 
fore referred to the effect upon the climate of 
India, of planting extensive forests of different 
species ; and we are informed that, as the conse- 
quence of a similar experiment, Egypt, which for-: 
merly had only about six rainy days every year, 
since being replanted on a large scale, has already 
attained to twenty-four. Among the enlightened 
measures of the administration of the French gov- 
ernment, one which is especially noteworthy is that 
of planting immense tracts of land in Algiers, es- 
pecially with Australian trees—namely, the Aca- 
cia mollissima and Acacia lophantha. Plantations 
of these trees, started a few years ago, have at- 
tained a hight of from nine to twelve feet, and in 
their rapid growth and great extent have alread 
changed the climate very much—twice as much 
rain and dew falling in the neighborhood as before. 
Under the same auspices, sixteen square miles of 
the swampy, unhealthy country along the coast of 
the Bay of Biscay, in the department of the Landes, 
was planted with millions of trees—especially the 
cork oak and swamp pine—with surprisingly ben- 
eficial results ; the trees having drained the land so 
as to destroy the swamp fevers, and to change it 
into a healthy country with pine forests. Bisca 
law requires that for every tree cut down two shall 
be planted, and it is said to be executed with rigor- 
ous severity.— Harper's Magazine. , 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Prof. O. C. Marsh describes in the Yournal of 
Science of New Haven some fossil serpents which 
he discovered during his late trip to the Rocky 
Mountains. The remains are the more interesting, 
because they are the only representatives of this 
order that have been found on this Continent, with 
the exception of three species in New Jersey. 
Quite a number of species are distinguished, man 
of them allied to the boa Constrictor. Their length 
varies from four to eight feet. As they differ from 
the Boa, in many regards, it becomes necessary to 
give them a new name, whichis very happily found 
in Boavus, that is to say grandfather (avus) of the 
Boa. 





The horned toad of Oregon (7apaya Douglas- 
siz) is a remarkable creature, plentiful on the open 
plains of the district among rocks and sand. They 
are usually grey, but Dr. Cooper states that he 
met with one example which was of brick-red on 
the back, but beneath white like the rest. These 
toads resemble those of the stones among which 
they live, and it is supposed that they have the 
chameleon-like property of changing their hue. 
Though ferocious in appearance, they are perfectly 
harmless ; yet the Indians believe them to have 
the power of producing a poisonous wound with 
their blunt spines, just as, among ourselves, the 
newts are credited with many objectionable quali- 
ties. These toads are very slow in motion, and do 
not attempt to bite. One was kept in captivity 
for five months ina small box without food, re- 
maining quite lively for the greater part of the 
time. When irritated, it would spring in a most 
threatening manner at anything pointed at it, at 
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the same time opening its mouth wide and hissing 
audibly, after which it would inflate its body, and 
show other marks of anger. 

The telegraph operator at Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
writes, on February 23, to the Santa Fé Post as 
follows : “ A most singular electrical phenomenon 
took place on the telegraph line running into this city, 


yesterday. On returning from dinner, I noticed an 
unusual strength of electricity on the line. This 
continued to increase in a wonderful manner. The 


main battery—that is the battery which generates 
the electricity for working the entire wire—was 
entirely disconnected from the line ; the operating 
key was then thrown open, which is exactly the 
same as breaking the wire and leaving the two 
ends about the eighth of an inch apart, the line 
had become so heavily charged with electricity 
that the current passed between the two points, 
emitting a most brilliant light, at times nearly as 
large as acandle blaze, but much more intense, 
accompanied with a hissing sound similar to es- 
caping gas, anda strongisulphurous smell. I placed 
pieces of paper between the two points, but this 
did not stop the wonderful flow of electricity, 
which passed through the paper, burning round 
holes as the paper was moved. This singular phe- 
nomenon lasted nearly two hours, when it gradu- 
ally died away. The same circumstances took 
place in Las Vegas and Fort Union. The same 
has been known to occur on Western wires before, 
but is very uncommon, and generally if not always 
during a high wind I should judge the current 
was equal to a thousand cups of battery. We use, 
to work the wire, about thirty-five.” 


THE NEWS. 
A YounG Men’s Christian Association Inter- 
national Convention has been held in Washington. 


Delegates were present from twenty-six States and 
four British provinces. 


GEN. PLEASANTON, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, has decided that the New York Central 
Railroad Company must pay the income tax on its 
scrip dividend of March, 1870, amounting to 
$23,036,000. The tax amounts to $1,151,800. 


Gov. HOFFMAN has sent to the Secretary of 
the State of New York one hundred and forty 
bills passed by the last Legislature, which he has 
not approved. The most important of them is a 
bill amending the Code of Procedure of the State ; 
and one abolishing the office of superintendent of 
the canals, and giving enlarged powers to the 
Canal Commissioners. 

Dr. LANAHAN has again been suspended by the 
Methodist Book Committee from his office of as- 
sistant manager of the Methodist Book Concern. 
The 15th of June is appointed for the investiga- 
tion of the charges preterred against him. He 
has instituted a suit before Judge Cardoza of the 
Supreme Court fora peremptory mandamus to Dr. 
Carleton, the principal agent of the Book Concern, 
to permit him to examine all the account books 
since 1856. 


A SIMILAR calamity to that at Avondale last 
year occurred at Pittston, Pa., on the 27th ult. The 
shaft of the West Pittston mine, owned by the Le- 
high Valley Railroad and worked by Blake and Co. 
of New York, took fire and was burned while 
thirty-seven persons were at work in the mine. 
Betore they could be reached eighteen were dead, 
and the others were taken out insensible, several 
in a dying condition. The event occasioned great 
excitement among the surrounding population. 


Gov. Scotr of South Carolina has recently 
visited President Grant, to induce him if possible 
not to declare martial law in that State. He says 
that the better class of people in the State are 
interesting themselves to put down the Ku-Klux. 


THE New York Viaduct (elevated) Railway 
Co., incorporated by the last legislature, completed 
its organization on Monday, May 29th, by the 
election of the proper officers, and the usual ex- 
ecutive committees. Henry Hilton was elected 
President. Books of subscription to the stock 
are to be opened at once. The officers include 
such men as A. T. Stewart, A. Belmont, J. J. Astor, 
Mayor Hall, W. M. Tweed, P. B. Sweeny, etc. 
The road is to be constructed on a viaduct of 
stone, brick and iron. It is to start from near 
the City Hall, running north between Broadway 
and the Bowery to some point near Bleeker-st., 
where it divides into two branches, one running 





up the North River side of the city to King’s 
Bridge, the other up the East River to Harlem. 
Four tracks are to be laid, two for through, and 
two for way passengers. 

THE Woman’s Suffrage Convention, held in 
Boston last week, was addressed by Mrs. Margaret 
Lucas, sister of John Bright. It passed a reso- 
lution, after some debate, by a large majority, 
repudiating all connection with the recent move- 
ments of the Woodhull and Claflin free-love-party 
in New York and elsewhere. 


Mr. GEORGE BANCROFT, having tendered his 
resignation as U. S. Minister to Prussia, has been 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the German Empire. 


ANOTHER delegation of Indians has visited 
the Government at Washington, by invitation, to 
present their grievances, and ask for help. This 
time it is Little Raven, Powder Face, Stone Calf, 
Butfalo Goad, etc., ot the Arapahoes and Chey- 
ennes. ‘They were lionized at a large meeting at 
Cooper Institute in New York city on Thursday, 
June Ist. Speeches were made by some of the 
Indian chiets, by Peter Cooper, W. E. Dodge, 
Chancellor Crosby and others. ; 

THE U..S. Senate adjourned its special session, 
Saturday, May 27th. betore adjourning, it passed 
a resolution to release the newspaper correspond- 
ents (White and Ramsdell) trom imprisonment. 


SENATOR POMEROY has agreed to give $10,000 
for the establishment of a temale protessorship of 
medicine at Howard University, Mich., provided 
that the women will raise $5,000 more. 


EXTENSIVE and destructive fires have been rag- 
ing in the woods in northern New Jersey, north- 
western Pennsylvania, and the adjoining counties 
in New York. Whole districts have been deso- 
lated. Fires have commenced also along the Ot- 
tawa river in Canada, and threaten to be more 
destructive than they were last,season. 


THE British government is considering the sub- 
ject of cheap ocean postage. Proposals are to be 
made to the United States government for its es- 
tablishment between the two countries. 


THERE is considerable activity among the 
Carlists in Spain, and an insurrection against the 
lately installed King Amadeus is considered 
imminent. 


A MEETING of eminent Catholics recently took 
place at Bonn for the purpose of organizing more 
thoroughly the opposition to the Infallibility 
Dogma ot the Pope. Prof. Pelletin of Prague is 
threatened with excommunication if he does not 
speedily give in his submission to the Pope. The 
great University of Munich has set going among 
the Universities of Germany an address approving 
of Dr. Doellinger’s position. Eighty Catholic par- 
ishes have also signified their entire concurrence 
with the views of the venerable dissenter. 


THE Belgian government has compelled Victor 
Hugo to leave Belgium, and arrests and returns to 
Paris all the Communists who escape into its terri- 
tory. The Swiss government, on the contrary, 
declines to return them, except they are proved to 
be criminals in the usual form. 


PRINCE NAPOLEON has written a letter to 
Jules Favre, demanding a fplediscitum to deter- 
mine the future government of France. ; 


THE Count de Chambord, the legitimate heir 
of the elder Bourbons, has issued a manifesto 
in the shape of a letter to a friend, declaring his 
readiness to accept the crown of France. He 
signifies his attachment to the “independence of 
the Papacy,” and his desire to secure for it “ effi- 
cacious guarantees.” 


THE terrible struggle between the insurgents 
and the government troops in Paris is over. The 
last fighting was at the Cemetery Pere la Chaise, 
on Sunday, the 28th of May. From 50,000 to 
60,000 persons, it is estimated, have been killed in 
the city since the revolution comnenced. The 
government soldiers shot without mercy all persons 
with arms in their hands, men, women and chil- 
dren. The execution of the Archbishop of Paris 
with sixty-nine priests, by the insurgents, is con- 
firmed by a dispatch from Minister Washburne. 
The mexican banker Jecker was also shot by the 
insurgents. Paris is put under martial law, and 
the Communists are summarily tried and shot in 
squads of fifty and a hundred at a time. All the 
members of the Commune who were not previously 
killed, with the exception perhaps of one or two 
who escaped, have been court-martialed and shot, 





including Gen. Cluseret who obtained some noto- 
riety in this country during the late war. 
LATER. 

The executions by court martial have been 
stopped in Paris, ae | business is reviving. The 
public journals are discussing the future character 
of the government. Several of them favor a re- 
public, while others are more guarded in their ut- 
terances. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To E. L. E., Vineland, N. ¥.—~You will find in the 4th No 

of the present Vol. a complete list of the past publications of the 

Community, and in each No. a list of all now on hand for sale. We 

have no list of documents published about the Community by 
outsiders. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Fight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Oneipa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. Svo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) bv mail at $1.75. 


Price, 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘“‘ New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,’” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Messrs. TruBner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the story of A merican Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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